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THREE POEMS 


ELEGY 


Intensely or dimly, wearily or well 
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\Each one according to his natural daring 
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es as desire or lassitude compel: 


\The cinema, the campus, the grand hotel 
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The powdered bullfighter, the dancer from Idaho, a 
a ; stl 
Ahmed, Susanna, Jack, the ginger-haired spy. Siler 
Where are they going? Like dolls they wander by, Of F 
Paralyzed by an ignorance of what they seek, By k 
Driven by an inner rage. Yet nothing but dry Of t 
Habitual, piping sounds fall when they speak. bene 
Lonesome? Idle? Unhappy? Yes, but above all, weak. 
It is the tragi-comedy of the sensitive; = 
Or rather, the strangle hold of history. Lap 
We try to detect the age in which we live Of t 
Lucidly, unsentimentally. a 
But every night we hear, all day we see Sa 
Wild contradictions of every fresh idea; Mc 
Oo’ 
Stray figures on the boulevard suddenly Qui 
Rising out of the twisted fog appear Yet 
Like Aeschylean figures, hurled by a nameless fear. 
Now as they pass a derelict majesty 
Sweeps over their features. No, not quite alone, For. 
Not wholly without meaning, they too see “Sek 
Flashes of the wilderness where they have gone— rm 
A highball, a tennis racquet, a telephone, i | 
Each at his tongue or lunacy commands. ris 
They pass with the millions. Love like a stone Ech 
Draws them to earth, and all the Gobi sands, The 


It seems, run through their skeletons, flame falls from their hands. 


And now, the scenery, archaic scenery: 
The hills corroded, the negress fleeing the storm, 
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FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


The small guilt-stricken whine of humanity 
As the old walls collapse; the hungry swarm 
Silently leaving the city; the cold arm 

Of England capturing time, time held in thrall 
By barricades of tea; the electric form 

Of the leopard poised above the waterfall; 
Inaccessible lakes ruffled by the flamingo’s call. 


Or this: the aerodrome settling into the night, 
The equestrian fountain silent and the bay 
Lapping against the hulls, and the little light 
Of the ship that carries the one I love away. 
Down at the inn the last musicians play. 
Legends of natural fears and natural loves 
Move quietly through the fruit-laden tree. 
Quietly. I can hear the rustle of doves. 


Yet through this single scene all human terror moves. 


Since after all it is vitality only 

That gives love meaning and to meaning power, 
Forgive the dull, the defeated and the lonely 
Inventing crises, slowly beginning to cower 

As they sit in their deathly fashionable tower, 

As they see the pony-footed ploughboy pass, 

As they scent the awful, microscopic hour 

Echoed in steel, reflected in the glass, 

The tread, the threatening shadow in the jungle grass. 











Magazine of Verse 


THE ATHLETE 


Brutality, the exquisite resort of the cynic, 

Us too beguiled as we sat on the great veranda, 
Followed with glasses the plunge 
Of the sunburned airman; 


We too lay dreaming on the beach as the tide went out, 
We too were stung by the beauty of a voice or vision, 
Patterns of fever poised with the 

Grace of the osprey. 


We too, each of us, made a single overwhelming 

Error, crucially yielding for one split second, 
Cripples pierced by the dazzling 
Tanagra goddess. 


For which of us has desired without self-regard, 

And which of us has been slighted without self-pity? 
Inventing lovers, Agatha, 
Amy, Antonio? 


Let us be honest, then. It is not impossible 

That our crime was an incapacity to suffer, 
We who adored geology 
Laughed at our uncles. 


Learning came then as naturally to us as sweating, 
And power was a logical health-giving drink: 
We raced like beagles through Sparta, 
Through the woods and Hegel 








FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


Degradation of will, degradation of reason 
Gathered like fog as we stood at the iron gateway, 
Waiting for hours and praying 
In a dead languag 


sasip ads 


ye 


We too heard the scream arising from the quicksand, 
Setting the ferns and the cups of coffee trembling, 
Hunched in the Munich garden 
Counting our letters. 
And now we must go, and go alone forever; 
Even our ancestors grunt and rise from their albums 
Tangled in lavender, lightly 
Trip like hyenas! 


We too like moths must dart and dive as the heavenly 
Flame moves past us, letting our single lives 
Wither away in the very 


Shadow of love. 


THE VICTIMS 


j 


Ages unrecorded and provinces unsurveyed, 
Passions and tyrannies unseen, labors unrepaid, 
Hidden immensities of the seen and listened world, 


Stir in the darkened theatre where the final act is played: 


The last yellow pool left simmering in the river bs 
The boomerang hissing through the lianas; and the red 


Glow of the tribal fire in the resinous depth of the forest 
Lacquering each wrinkled body and apprehensive head; 
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The sailors quarreling and wrestling on the Cornish strand, The 
The washerwomen of Guadalajara ranged along the sand, The 
The boys combing the stallions under the giant sequoias, The 
The blind, illuminated cripple extending his empty hand. The 
Lights in the city are covered with a dark blue frost. The 
Lights appear in the woods: flash dangerously: and are lost. Ove 
Lights no larger than an adder's tooth in the grasses All 

Move through the floodlit heavens—still as a star almost. | Lips 
Still runs the icy, trout-veined creek into the pond, | The 
Still to the grass lie the dew-misted muzzle, and the hound ‘O 

Sleeping beside the dying campfire, and the sentry sleeping, The 
Sleeping as the thin dark thread trickles along the ground. The 
I hear the murmur of the consumptives in the mountain pines, Wa 
I see the mathematicians laboring over their flawless signs, Wa 
I see the pudgy idealists in the swimming-pool, and the single Sho 
Flicker of light on the black and dripping faces in the mines; To 

I hear the feet of the soldiers moving further, further away, Wh 
The whine of the pale surrealist reciting in the café; Like 
I see the face of William Blake; I see the torchlit faces Un: 
Of the fishermen dropping their seine-ends into the lapping bay. | You 


Through the thicket of a nightmare the politicians rage; 
What is noble being noble only in a single age, 

And what is base, base only in a single circumstance, 
Their armies bleed to death among the saplings and the sage. 














FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


The maniac smiling over the hedge and toying with his knife, 
The syphilitic reflecting on his curious role in life, 

The tipsy, unshaven war veteran bumming another smoke, 
The tidy little accountant planning the murder of his wife— 


They all pray to money or hate or an idol out of stone, 
Overcome by a strange necessity; terribly alone; 

All they thought they wanted was the look in another's eyes, 
Lips meeting theirs, the touch of warm hands in their own. 


They call across the fog as one by one they sink away, 

“O brothers, this is what your volumes all forgot to say, 
These are the hearts you falsified, the needs you all ignored; 
These are the awful laws your age neglected to obey!” 


Waves are approaching with the sound of a cathedral gong; 
Waves, millions of waves, loaded with fish and seaweed throng 
Shoreward, offering themselves as forms of heroism or escape 

To those who loved too privately or suffered too long, 


While you lie, lovely and careless, quiet and beyond belief, 
Like the tread of a doe or the maneuvers of a thief: 
Unassailable, since you are a part of the wind and water, 
Your hand under my hand lying, as secret as a leaf. 


Frederic Prokosch 
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TWO POEMS 





Doing anything and everything is a drug 
My pen is a bitter root of oblivion, my thoughts 
Force day to cover with pictures the abyss of waiting 





Then the meals interrupt and I ask For what, 
For what am I waiting? 
Is it for my loneliness to spring 

An ascetic shoot of new power? 

Or is it for her to come into the room 

In her red dress and kiss my eyes to bliss 

Murmuring “I love you as you love”? 


For a year now I have breathed-in lies 
Imagining my life was half one life, reciprocated 
In another’s living need. 

But now that half is fallen away and I stand with my 


Split by lightning 


How is it possible to believe that what divides 

Me, does not deprive her too? 

That somewhere she is not sweetly sorrowfully waiting 
On a similar desolate shore 

Feeling the same loss as I do 

And knowing the same cure? 





Oh, but there are posts, there are trains! 
So these iron days prove 
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STEPHEN SPENDER 


How long I have been wrong, it seems, 

And how I still only swallow the truth 
—That I have lost for ever her I love— 

For a shrieking instant, then turn back again 
To a drug of bitter days and dreams. 


II 


As I sit staring out of my window 

Wasting time which the traffic does not waste, 

Nor any of the passers by in the street 

Who keep time with time as they go 

Measuring the seconds with their feet, 

In their minds riding the crested tide 

On white horses of pursuant days 

I think of you, James, at another window 

With youi stubby hands relaxed and your blue gaz 

Invaded by a sense of emptiness, 

Startled as if a gust of air, 

Had blown through the interstices 

Of your mind and hair, 

Ruffling your forehead with a puzzled despair. 
But I have learned lately that the spaces 

And the timeless loneliness 

Of the unfruitful waste places, 

The desert, the untidy room, and the hour 

Between waking and sleep, 

Are windows opened onto power 


We 
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Where we become most what we are, 
When the conscious eye and ear 

Are severed from what they see and hear 
And in the hollow silent blackness deep, 
Living tunes and images flower. 


Stephen Spender 


GREEN KEY 


Extensions in the mind expand the green 

Electric cord suspended in the light 

Recalling all the eye has ever seen 

Of greenness elsewhere variously bright, 

And sight is fractured in the space beyond 

As though was battered down some memory’s door 
Revealing whole geographies of land 

Forever green and sometime seen before. 

One unremittant radiance compels 

All light into the focus of the past 

And memory ignites a lamp which quells 

The actual cold brilliance roomward cast, 

Till light transcendent and awakened thought 
Discover the green key to what we sought. 

J. S. Moode) 
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SEVEN POEMS 


THE OBSERVER 


What a scurvy mind 
whose constant death 
still simulates 

the forms of breath— 
unable or unwilling 
to own the vulgar 
things which we must 
do to live again 

and be in love and 

all its quickening 
pleasures prove. 


FROM A WINDOW 


Here’s a question for us. Help me 
to find the answer. The tops 

of the row of poplar trees are level 

with the fourth floor of the hospital 


And, Yes, says Sister Francis, 

the lady in the next bed had her 
baby circumcised this morning. I've 
noticed that in the wards you have 


to use your psychology. If the 
first one doesn’t eat her apple pie 
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especially if she is a leader the whole 
ward will go without its dessert-— 


Heart-shaped leaves tear at their stems 
outside the window of the scrub-room 
while the trees rock and sway 

in the broken light and a seething 


sound sets off their changing colors 
What is the answer to this rivalry? 





RIVER RHYME 


The rumpled river 
takes its course 
lashed by rain 


This is that now 
that tortures 
skeletons of weeds 


and muddy waters 
eat their 
banks the drain 


of swamps a bulk 
that writhes and fat- 
tens as it speeds 





WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


THE WORLD NARROWED TO A POINT 


Liquor and love 
when the mind is dull 
focus the wit 

on a world of form 


The eye awakes 
perfumes are defined 
inflections 


ride the quick ear 


Liquor and love 

rescue the cloudy sense 
banish its despair 

give it a home. 


FOND FAREWELL 


You? Why you're 


ju ucking 

, 1 
my iif blood yu 
Ww I care 
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and be damned 
to you. I'm 
going elsewhere. 


FERTILE 


You are a typical American woman 
you think men grow on trees— 


You want love, only love! rarest 
of male fruit! Break it open and 


in the white of the crisp flesh 
find the symmetrical brown seeds. 


THE UNKNOWN 


Do you exist | 
my pretty bird 
flying 


above the snow? 


Are you actually 
flying 

or do I imagine | 
it so? | 


Detail of wing 
and breast 





WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


unquestionably 
there— 


Or dol merely 
think you 
perfect 

in mid-air? 


Coda 


Beating heart 
feather 
of wing and breast 


to this 
bleakness 
antithetical 


In love 
dear love, my love 
detail is all 


William Carlos Williams 
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TWO POEMS 


FALL PAUSE 


Smoking walking in the November Garden 

Fountains filled with leaves, the shallow lake 

Choked up with smoldering leaves. Here too all passion 
Sinks empty: form the one monument we make 


Far finer these: sprayed elm, sprung dome of beech 
Than any we, bodies shaken or crushed together, 
Contrived. Like pigeons our desires fling up and settle 
To the stranger's crumbs, famished in every weather 


Yet lost, denuded by loss, sinewed to learn 

From the upright trunk, the bird’s indomitable glare 

I know that soon blood, nerves, heart will fuse to birth 
The green, the perpetual season we must bear. 


NOCTURNE 


Five o'clock, the office is closing down 
Spate of heeltaps floods dry beds of downtown 
Streets. Cars like glittering beads on a wire 
Stick, spurt, twist on a squealing tire 
Another day is gushing away 
Where in the fountain’s pride and play 
Does the mineral virtue live? 
Hands cannot hold and every cup’s a sieve 





Pil 


Th 
Of 


R.H. KUHLK® 


In all the little apartments the lamps are lit. 

Radio roars with the comedian’s tough wit. 

Chop sputters on the range, paper is shucked on the floor, 

None but the friend’s hand will be lifted against the door. 
Is there a star that rules our fate? 





Will it bring us love on a silver plate? 
Shall we trust the palmist’s map? 
Steeper the slope and every breath a trap. 
Ten o'clock, in the café the super-vic 
Batters the ear. Drowning numbs the tick 
Of the fatal timepiece. And softly flare after flare 
Desire explodes like fireworks in opium air. 
Dare we believe we are not alone? 
This fragment of living is all we own, 
Chip of Corinthian gold. 


The landlights flicker, the waves are rough and cold. 


Pillow at midnight, the plump and perjured friend. 
Caress that fumbles to a clumsy end. 
Through the nostrils sleep rises with a gaseous whiff 
Of death. And then the journey to the famous cliff 
But even in the land of the storybook 
Hate does not flinch beneath love’s look, 
Dragons trample the flowers, 
Shadows with knives convulse the secret hours. 


R. H. Kublke 
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SIGNAL HILL 


The derricks have arranged a royal forest on the hill, 
Oilwell Gothic cypresses soaring on one hill. 


The loveliness goes dull in close avowals: 

What have we but a tall bleak town of skeleton towers, 
A fleshless town of blunted spires, 

Heaven-scrapers gutted by the mind's fire. 





The derrick makes a study of unmuscled wooden bones, 
And elegant steel an arabesque of nerves. 
The monstrous naked organs of silver curves 

And hard digestion store the spurt 

Of deep plutonic veins 

No longer sacred to the earth: the rainbow blood 
Pumps up to each rapacious heart 

With slow incessant pulse through all your manhood. 


Through all your years the carrier-arm must nod 

In the haggard rhythm of a horse’s head. 

There is dull and humble talk between the wood, 

And spectral songs of metal, whimpering and thin. 

Sullied spirits tend the town 

Of abstract shadows, the burdened breath is slow with oils 
Rich nausea spreads the nostrils sucking life. 


Another thing is twilight on the hill of wells, 
Beautiful again: 
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SONIA RAIZISS 


The charred steeples lean 

As though the ancient strife 

Of high black heroes had returned, 

Their heads against the sapphire end 

Of the planet's final hour, 

And at their empty knees a quiet lake of wild blood. 
Stars are clinging to the stripped and standing dead: 
The bright stray links of mail forgot by war. 


Sonia Raiziss 


ALWAYS THE TIMID 


Always the timid fear the secret heart, 
resent the dark core unrevealed. 

Always the weak deny a strength concealed 
and mock a gloved and subtle art. 

Being like those who quake before a cave, 
picturing for themselves some bat-hung doom, 
and leave it to the dreaming brave 

to demonstrate from pitted gloom 

the crystal springs, the onyx-paneled room. 


Alice Monks Mears 
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DEADBUGGY 


Death is a rubbertired fact 
FOB America. 

A 6% investment 

in a 7’ plot 
paid off in gold of angels tooting trumpets on that day | 
Hold your teeth grampa here we go 

razmadaz 

bring on your rubbertired pulpits 

your seventeen silvergeared moaners 

your firstclass A One super special! deluxe 

deadbuggy 

with a New York Times in every flowerpot 

and the Gospel of Saint Matthew standing out before 

Enjoy yourself! You only die 

once. 


TWO POEMS 


WORDS 


No citadel of stone eternally 


Withholds the wind, withstands the slanting rain; 


No cliff resists the fingers of the sea; 


Marble and flesh and bone are dust again. 


No shield is constant, every wall bends low; 
The locks of metal crumble soon or late. 

But transient words which you spoke long ago 
Still serve as armor against ruthless fate. 


WHOEVER 


Whoever puts a fence around a field 

Should seed ihe carth, 

And he who seeds the earth 

Should eat the bounties which its harvests yield. 


Whoever feasts upon his land’s goodwill 
Should build a house, 
And he who builds a house 


Should make a hearth against the autumn chill. 


And he who sits upon his hearth of stone 
Should own a bed, 
And he who owns a bed 
Should seldom, yes, if ever, sleep alone. 
David Osborne Hamilton 


— 
Wo 
Ww 
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FOUR POEMS 


WOODEN STATUE 


The sullen, seamless heaven’s best 
As frame and haven for these hues: 
For this anomaly of gold; 

The drowned leaf in the garden pool. 


Old frosts have hacked their signatures 
Into the oaken goddess, niched 

Above the water with her child 

Held close against the sapless heart. 





She should be bronze: the water is: 
The world is bronze: the patina 

Of bronze is on the autumn trees; 
Beneath the heavy, shineless heaven. 


PUMPKINS 


Go, send a dragon. The Hesperides, 

In bumper seasons, grew no fruit like these 

Great gourds of gold; these apples that the ground, 
That bendless bough, has grown. The old man found 
Them hanging there. Go, send a dragon straight, 
To guard the shed floor gorgeous with their weight 














KENNETH SLADE ALLING 


CLOCK 


The clock gnaws noisily the bone 

Of time. With teeth like rat’s or weasel’s 
The metal rodent chisels 

A sustenance from stone. 


VISITOR 


Come in. Familiar. Well, your features are. 

The firm white scaffold underneath the face, 
Viewed through the skin as green as some dead star; 
Which won't clash with the color in this place; 
Your father and your mother knit together 


Neatly in passionate, prehistoric weather. 


Come in. Come in. I knew that you would come. 
In every room the phosphorus is lit. 

You needn’t feel your way about my home. 

The rooms; the rooms; the rooms are infinite. 
We'll visit some new room, my clacking friend, 
This time, down corridors that have no end. 


Kenneth Slade Alling 
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TWO POEMS 





THE SURVIVING MIRROR 


This is the best picture of us 

Focused on shyness, parting the eyes with light 
Early morning exposure to love itself 

Taken at summer’s end, in summer's sight. 


Glacial months still turned away from us 

Flower bowls quickened with larkspur and fox-glove 
Before the clock ran down to autumn bitterness 
Summer bound us in sunburn, tired muscles, happy love. 


Out of nothingness we had come to silver solid 

Of waterfalls, to madrigals sung in the tower 

Of the heart; and shining as deer horn in moonlight 
Was the blowing away of each day to its final hour. 


Now autumn’s crust weighs red on the leaves 
Birds hold symposium no more in the wood 
Light lies thin and sharp on pools of ice 

And the surviving mirror signals our solitude. 


COMPLAINT 


Complain, complain while Venus lights her light 
And water snakes in ripples toward the shore 
When night primroses open to the sight 
Complain of what’s to come, what's gone before. 
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MADELINE GLEASON 


The solitary traveler returns 

With memory of an aromatic vine 

Of brush and chaparral the desert burns 

And mountains looked at that have stretched the spine. 


The solitary voyager reflects 

The Sphinx of Egypt, and the Syrian ghost 
Wine, wounds, and water, and their long effects 
And voyages wherein his name was lost. 


Madeline Gleason 


POEM 


I wore a cloak of music from my dreams, 
Gilt-thread for joy and jet for years of sin, 
Broidered the edges with the lace of love 
Tinted to grey with tears no eyes could hold. 


And with this cloak about me, over streams 

That led to Heaven’s hills, I ran, 

Crying aloud my father’s name. His dove 
Dropped from the boughs of Paradise. Unfurled, 
The wings of wisdom warned me, many times 
The blows upon my heart bade me begone: 


Yet thrust I sunward, till at close of eve 
I saw my father—nailed across the world. 


Henry Treece 
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THREE POEMS 


THE BROOK 


Excite in me the stream’s strict logic— 
The winter-cell approved, the leaf’s 
Economy in an important general election; 
The stream, train-like, in unknown grass 
Moves with the pressure of its blood 

That first leaf apart from port. 


Call grass cadaverous thatch betraying 

None of the rising century beneath; 

I have investments in the winter's cyst, where none 
But Tennyson paid close attention 

With English humor to the analogy of river, 
Whose sex was summer in its season. 


In me, the love-secreting animal 
Hears with his brutish ears, indifferently, 
Eclogue of foreign observer with stream; 
Knowing the zone in its trembling technic 
As water, pleasureless, within its valley. 


JOHN NERBER 


A POEM 
for Allen Tate 


How would this house react, were leaves 
To come again upon its common wood; 
The wood-bird nesting where its rafters 
Stood, in the grey gloomed dusk, where now 
We stand like children staring 

At its nest upon the topmost bough. 


When to the sessions of its change, 

The mind romantic to extremity, 

Converts at will, the dead or dying wood 

Back to a life, green-boughed, of sensitivity, 
And myth returns the wood-bird to its range 

In the warm glooms, by a new destiny pursued— 
Unperceived, we are, in Allen’s phrase, 

Tough babes in woods made feverish by our brains, 
Where horror lurks in darkened offices, 

And beasts beyond reproach parade the frieze, 
Snarling at agents of these unnatural trees 
Charged, by imagination, to our bones. 
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THE PARADOX 


The stream that through my tunnels roared, 

The child, conscious of ascension, saw; 
Saw in the flames that from my head 

Leapt from their trigger-stems, and Father stood 

Based on his art, and watched the burning bush 

Consume the child, and reinforce his strength, 

Giving to it the gift it could not use, 

Before the darkness and the personal loss 


And there, my Mother subsided by my end; 
Outside of time, yet resident, she took, 
Bright as the murder sired by incestuous sin, 
Both leaf and flower of the original book, 
And built an empty platform for the tree 
Soon to be nourished by the backward look; 
The perfect engine for the model crime 
That mechanics built, yet could not run 


O, Father and Mother both were for their time 
Innocent, and saw the flower from which the seed 
Dropped fertilized, tracing its sovereign route 


The gallows suspended from the neck 
Of the haunting spectre, and there they died; 
The innocent and poor who saw beyond 

The challenge to the implacable good 








JOHN NERBER 


Both failed; here was the season for the — child, 
Whose hands itched for the throttle, yet he too failed, 
In favor of the younger, sickly son 

Conceived for the sacrifice, while I stood by 

Brother and prophet, where in that room, 

None saw the ick wall move, nor the candle 

Flicker when the first breath ended in a cry 


Against the miracle; none saw the bush 


Dart up beyond the shadows, nor saw the flame 

That touched it briefly, wounding not the tree, 

That could not burn—or burning, miraculously 
Renewed itself—while the blood rotted out my veins, 
And Mother lay ash-ridden, and Father stood 

Being Father to the awful glare 

Of Heaven, involved in the paradox 

Of Death that cried out, dying, its own prodigy. 


John Nerber 
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A NOTE ON YVOR WINTERS of tl 

confi 

HAT is most valuable about Yvor Winters as a critic is they 
just what is most valuable about him as a poet: his power is al 


mentarily, by the way, willy-nilly, with the merely roving eye. 


. | . 
of controlled discernment of matters usually only observed frag- | drive 
| work 


His observations carry the impact of a sensibility which not only impt 
observed but modified the fact at hand; and we feel the impact ligio 
as weight, as momentum, as authority. The weight is of focused M 
knowledge, the momentum that of a mind which has chosen— beca 
by an ethic of the imagination—its direction, and the authority in k 
is the authority of tone: the tone of conviction that cannot be so b 
gainsaid without being undone. The weight and momentum, judg 
as we feel them, give our sense of value—of the reality and vatic 
exigence of what is said. The tone of authority, however, vari- abov 
ously emphasizes, impedes, or irritates—for it appears in the ton 

guise of explicit assertions of fact and affords the reader sensations of b 
—our sense of the validity of the judgments it is meant to but- exan 
tress. This is another way of saying that Mr. Winters does not The 
apparently find enough authority within his sensibility—in the fram 
very tone of experience itself—and is compelled to resort to actu: 
constructions of the mind outside the data of experience, either rem< 
because they ought to be given or because they are consonant rier 

with the emotion of what has been given. When it happens that If 
these constructions are not disparate from those of his audience, Plat« 
they are successful, though not thereby valid in themselves; and the 
emphasize the point of what he actually brings to view. When, more 
on the other hand, the constructions are seen conspicuously to be turn 
imported, the audience tends to feel, for the most part with touc 
injustice, that their invalidity vitiates the whole operative force but 
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of the sensibility. Men everywhere are unwilling to trust, to 
confide, either in the work their own minds do or in that which 
they see actually performed by the minds of others, though that 
is all they have in either case finally to depend on. They are 
driven rather to accept or dismiss, to foster or destroy, the little 
| work actually done in terms of work not done at all, but merely 
imputed. At least, this is so of every imaginative field; of re- 
ligion, of politics, of philosophy, and of literary criticism. 

Mr. Winters is one of these men, but only conspicuously so 
because his set of intellectual constructions are not superficially 
in keeping with those abroad in our time, and only dangerously 
so because his constructions occasionally permit him to issue in 
judgments which would be untenable without them. His ele- 
vation of Jones Very above Emerson, Bridges and Sturge Moore 
above Yeats, Williams above Pound and Eliot, and Edith Whar- 
ton above Henry James, taken together with the applications 
of his construction of the fallacy of expressive form, furnish 
examples both of what is dangerous and what is conspicuous. 
They make an artificial barrrier—himself he might call it the 
framework—which obscures but does not touch the work he has 
actually performed. It is the purpose of this note, if not to 
remove, then to show how transparent and artificial that bar- 
rier is. 

If only Mr. Winters had been dead twenty odd centuries like 
Plato and Aristotle, or three generations like Arnold and Pater, 
the task would be easy and grateful; for it would amount to little 
more than remarking that most of the principles of thought 
turn out to be foibles of manner and crotchets of personality: 
touchstones that get in the way of the facts if taken seriously, 
but illuminating enough if taken, as they mostly are, as contrib- 
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utory facets of fact. But Mr. Winters is alive and uncommonly poetr 
kicking; and to deprive him, by mere fiat, of his principles and subje 
his prejudices, would be so much to anticipate history as to for t 
seem amputation. Like everybody else he thinks he needs the | by w 
assurance of his principles to reassure his prejudices; just as obvit 
the reader, doubtless, would be terribly deprived on his part, for (int 
in a critic where principle and prejudice were minimized it a gre 
would be necessary to read every word with attention, as in a eetee 
poem or any table of values. and 1 

Which is precisely the burden which Mr. Winters’ real work rect. 
unremittingly imposes. His intimacy with the matter-and-form enou; 


of poetry and imaginative prose, when it exists at all, is genuine | Moor 


and complete and stirring; it is also infectious. The reader who tende 
ignores the obstacle race of irrelevant formulation and incom- bevor 


| 
t 


patible comparison and returns straight to the matter-and-form 
considered will find Mr. Winters has given him, in just pay- 
ment for attention, an access of intimacy both accurate and viable 


in detail: an advantage of position from which the whole labor 





of principle seems wilful, if expedient, waste 


The expedience we will come to, and end on; here let us sive | 
represent the intimacy, and let us do so in the form of a trib- nd t 


ute. No reader willing to see what Mr. Winters plainly dem the | 








onstrates in his studies of the experimental school of American | the 

poetry (in Primitivism and Decadence chiefly, but also in un- privat 
collected reviews, particularly of Crane and Williams) will be f ¢ 
pase to avoid the conviction that the inc ompleteness confusion the 1 
and ultimate emptiness of that poetry as a school are radical, variet 
and due to a wrong objective, namely: poetry without subject whick 
matter. No critic has done more to late, in detail, specifi- | recog 
cally, under your nose and in your mouth, the final value of | of ey 
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poetry, however otherwise valuable, which fails to declare its 
subject. No critic has done more both to restore both a sense 
for the need of objective substance and to indicate the modes 
by which it may be secured if it is there to secure. (No one, 
obviously, can set springes for woodcock that can’t fly.) Again, 
(in the same book and the same reviews), Mr. Winters has done 
a great deal towards developing a usable set of notions about 
metre; whether they are the right notions or the only notions, 
and whether Mr. Winters’ applications of them are always cor- 
rect, matters relatively little; they are usable in a field wide 
enough to include Pound, Williams, Tate, Eliot, Yeats, Marianne 
Moore, Crane—anybody you will. Metre, like substance, had 
tended to disappear from consideration, which is to say had passed 
beyond control, and therefore did its work badly; rather run- 
ning away with than sustaining, or on the other hand rather 
imprisoning than supplying motive-power to the efforts of de- 
veloping sensibility, whether compositional or appreciative 


Metre still tends to disappear, just as subject-matter still tends 


LALLC 
to fail to eventuate; the fallacy which Mr. Winters calls expres- 
sive form is still with us; but the congeries of critical opinion 
and the habits of poetic practice have been enoug odified in 
the last ten years to make the following summary statement of 
the metrical virtues generally acceptable. Neither deliberate 


privation of medium nor wilful defect of sensibility is esteemed 






for cultivation. Mr. Winters’ metrical virtues therefore involve 
the virtues of sensibility. For metre: “cohere f movement, 
variety of movement, and fine perceptivity . in a system in 


which every detail is accounted for. Every syllable must be 
recognizably in or out of place; . . . in brief, the full sound-value 
§ every syllable must be willed for a particular end. 


pelicula C 


and must 
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be precise in the attainment of that end. . . . Traditional metre 
... tends to exploit the full possibilities of language; experimen- 
tal metre . . . is incomplete. . . . Experimental conventions in 
general tend to abandon comprehensible motive, to resort to 
unguided feeling; similarly experimental metre loses the rational 
frame which alone gives its variations the precision of true per- 
ception.” Anyone who grew up, as I did, between 1920 and 
1930, will appreciate the change in poetic weather which these 
fragmentary quotations indicate, and will regret, as I do, that 
the change was not sooner felt. I believe that Mr. Winters is as 
responsible as anybody that the change has been felt at all. 

Mr. Winters’ background point of view, and the same faculty 
of controlled discernment of illuminating fact, which produced 
the valuable aspects of his essays on modern poetry, are also re- 
sponsible for the seven studies in American obscurantism which 
he calls Maule’s Curse: the curse that required of Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Melville, Dickinson, Poe, Emerson and Very, Henry 
James, and the culture which they express, that they drink or 
shed their own blood: the curse of inadequacy, on the expres- 
sive level, of life lived. It seems to me that every fact and al- 
most all the interpretative or explanatory observations brought 
forward in these studies are both pertinent and useful. No-one 
who reads the section on Poe will be content to accept him indif- 
ferently thereafter, and no-one who reads the quotations from 
Cooper will risk dismissing him indifferently, though I doubt 
that in either case many readers will share Mr. Winters’ extremes 
of opinion. Similarly, the remarks on James may well limit 
appreciation, as those on Melville will deepen it of those writers. 
The essays on Hawthorne and on Dickinson seem to me to 
achieve more, though they intended no more, than the others, 
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possibly because of a greater native sympathy in the critic; they 
may be taken as tolerably complete versions of their subjects, 
but without any effect of substitution—the reader is driven back, 
guided and controlled with the sympathy of right preparation, 
to experience what is offered and to miss only what is not there. 
The essay on Jones Very and Emerson, by contrast, at least to me, 
is at its critical point an act of substitution: the substitution of 
a superficial attack upon Emerson (an attack, I mean, which 
strikes nowhere near the centre of Emerson, his extraordinary 
and fertile sensibility, but only upon the incoherence of its 
periphery) in order to elevate the absolutism, the rigid mysti- 
cism, of Jones Very: a substitution performed in lieu of critical 
observation in the interests of Mr. Winters’ own intellectual 
predilections. It is good to have Jones Very; and there is no 
harm in Mr. Winters employing his prejudice in the discovery; 
but it is a very dangerous kind of criticism which judges one 
writer advantageously by applying merely prejudice, as appears 
here, to another writer. The danger is the vitiation of the very 
standards the prejudice is meant to support. 

A closer illustration may be seen in the comparison of James 
and Mrs. Wharton to the disadvantage of James; closer, because 
no sooner does Mr. Winters make his comparison than he comes, 
with justice, to deny that, after all, Mrs. Wharton’s orderly 
competence—my summary of what Mr. Winters attributes to her 
—is anywhere equal to “the vast crowd of unforgettable human 

eings whom” James created. Here Mr. Winters was compelled 
by his experience of it to return—despite its diffuseness, its mad 
concentration upon detail, its confusion at crucial points of morals 
with manners, its lapses from the advantage of plot—to what 
James actually everywhere exposed, an inviolable and inex- 
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haustible sensibility. That return is the obligation of the critic 
as it is the necessity, for survival, of the writer. The point about 
Mr. Winters is that he returns often enough so that we can afford 
to dismiss him where he does not: we lose little to gain much 

What we lose, if I may reverse the language of religion, we 
tend to find in a different, less annoying, more appropriate place 
For example, in this nexus, if we apply the weight of Mrs 
Wharton to the mass of Henry James and see just where it bears 
—see just how Mr. Winters did actually apply it—it modifies 
without diminishing our sense of the mass of James. We know 
better what James is; which is the object of criticism. Something 
similar is true of the relation between Very and Emerson, Moore 
and Yeats, Bridges or Mrs. Daryush and Eliot or Pound. It is 
only by a kind of mechanical inadvertence almost universal in 
intellectual operations that Mr. Winters himself would have us 
see more; or, to use a more familiar (though hiddenly more com- 
plex) term, it is only a difference in the operation of taste that 
comes between us. Which explains the justice of Mr. Winters 
charge that Poe had no taste to operate, and that Emily Dickinson 
could not control the operation of hers. 


To make these observations is not, I think, to injure the frame 
of Mr. Winters’ thought; certainly it does not vitiate the moral 
insight upon which the frame rests; it merely reduces thought 
taken as principle back to the condition of thought taken as 
value, as discrimination, as an order, among other orders, of dis- 
cernment, which is the condition or level where it is most useful 
in the reading or composition of literature, or for that matter, of 
religion or philosophy or politics. Here we come to the point 
of expedience where we began. Without the expedience of his 
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principles—the logic of his taste, and without the exaggerations 
and irrelevances to which they led him, Mr. Winters could 
probably have gotten nowhere with the aspects of American 
poetry and fiction which absorbed his instinctive attention. It 
may even have been his principles which let him see what he 
sees. For his subject was confusion, confusion of mode, subject, 
source, and flux; and the best, or at any rate the quickest way to 
clarify a confusion is by imposing, as you think, an order upon 
it which you have derived elsewhere, whether from the general 
orthodoxy ¢ 


r 


r from your special heresy of the orthodox—your 


version of the superrational. Actually, of course, you do no such 
thing, except so far as you fall into error; actually you find, dis- 
cern, the order which already exists in the confusion before you 
and of which you form, by sheer egocentricity, the integrating 


part. Order is the objective form of what you know, and reaches 


its highest value as familiarity, its lowest as boredom, conscious 
or not. In between lie the operative reaches of error, heresy, 


shock, and irritation: the confusion that fills or the speculative 
leap that crosses the gaps in discernment. Orthodoxy, which is 
the order of orders and absorbs them, is not for the individual. 
It is honest, as well as prudent, in setting up an order to leave 
room for disorder, which is merely the order you have not yet 
discerned. The difficulty is great and usually insuperable, such 
is the pride, and the fear beneath the pride, of intellect. But if 
you fail, others who come after you will do it for you, seeing, as 
they will with enough effort, that your order is but the condition 
of the disorder they, and you, both find. 

It is my contention that Mr. Winters knows all this is practice, 
and that if you will permit yourself to know what he knows you 


will be able both to ignore and to profit by the mere provisional 
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form of his argument. It is the sensibility, in the end, that 
absorbs, and manifests like light, the notion of order. 

For what it is worth, as a sort of postscription to this whole 
context, is not the following couplet the sensibility declaring We 
order rather than the intellect inviting anarchy? prec 


Allez! Steriles ritournelles! and 
La vie est vraie et criminelle! delil 
R. P. Blackmur _ 





REVIEWS T 

fron 

THE HONEST MAN ALONE Eart 

: ; ; cipli 

The Last Ditch, by Louis MacNeice. The Cuala Press, Dublin. aie 
R. MACNEICE has always stood somewhat apart from the hee 
other poets who have been writing in England since 1930. ets 

As he contemplated the life of his time in that increasingly ingl 
sinister decade he was reluctant to join the shouting on either | olir 
side: without Auden’s boisterousness and confidence in diagnosis, | a 


Day Lewis’ straightforward appraisal of present and future, or 
the personal-cum-political lyricism of Spender, he expresses with 
a disturbing calm the deliberate listlessness of the unhappy liberal 
who lived in the terrible twilight of the 1930s. His first 
volume (Poems, 1935) set the tone and attitude which has 
continued to be characteristic of him. The prevailing mood of 
these early poems is that of a rainy Sunday afternoon in a British 
industrial town. The dull futility of a routine civilization oozes 
out of such poems as Morning Sun and Insidiae, while over all | 
hangs the numb anticipation of war: | 


Having bitten on life like a sharp apple 
Or, playing it like a fish, been happy, The 
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Having felt with fingers that the sky is blue, 
What have we after that to look forward to? 


Not the twilight of the gods but a precise dawn 
Of sallow and grey bricks and newsboys crying war. 


We note in the poems of the 1935 volume a combination of 
precision in phrasing with looseness in structure and rhythms, 
and we have the feeling that the looseness corresponds to a 
deliberate disorganization in the poet’s mind: 


I do not want to be reflective any more 
Envying and despising unreflective things . . . 


The impression of a lonely and undeluded honesty that we get 
from this first book of poems is borne out by the second (The 
Earth Compels, 1938). Here the verse is technically more dis- 
ciplined, as though MacNeice has pulled himself together and 
realized that if he is going to write poetry at all he had better 
master some technical points. But the same dull tone is here, 
even in the translation of an ode of Horace. Against this mean- 


| ingless background the love emotion emerges sporadically— 





glimpses of Venus in the shadow of storm-troopers. And always 
the all-but-hopeless picture returns: 

On those islands 

Where many live on the dole or on old-age pensions 

And many waste with consumption and some are drowned 

And some of the old stumble in the midst of sleep 

Into the pot-hole hitherto shunned in dreams 

Or falling from the cliff among the shrieks of gulls 

Reach the bottom before they have time to wake ... 

On those islands 

Where no train runs on rails and tyrant time 

Has no clock-towers to signal people to doom 

With semaphore ultimatums tick by tick, 

There is still peace but not for me and not 

Perhaps for long—-still peace on the level hills 

For those who still can live as their fathers lived 

On those islands. 


The remoter parts of Ireland and Scotland supply a sad chorus to 
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the song of a tired civilization. We can compare the concluding 
poem of Letters from Iceland (a volume which MacNeice and 
Auden produced together ). 

Bagpipe Music (also in The Earth Compels) provides a good 
example of MacNeice’s calm and uncomplicated irony: 

John MacDonald found a corpse, put it under the sofa, 

Waited till it came to life and hit it with a poker, 


Sold its eyes for souvenirs, sold its blood for whiskey, 
Kept its bones for dumb-bells to use when he was fifty ... 


It’s no go my honey love, it’s no go my poppet; 

Work your hands from day to day, the winds will blow the profit. 

The glass is falling hour by hour, the glass will fall for ever, 

But if you break the bloody glass you won’t hold up the weather. 
The irony here is derived from simple contrasts, and the resultant 
humor is distinctly macabre. MacNeice’s poetic dialectic is 
always simple—and this has annoyed some of the sophisticated 
—but none the less effective. After all, the tragedy which is at 
the back of all his work is only too simple. And MacNeice is 
too honest to paint the world as frustrated and not the poet in it 
He is never a spectator, like the early Auden, or a tragic chorus 
like Spender. The disease of the times is shown through him. 

MacNeice possesses a dramatic quality that comes out clearly 
in such a poem as Eclogue Between the Motherless—with greater 
effectiveness there, perhaps, than in his play Out of the Pictur. 
(1937) where the flushed liveliness is less convincing than the 
calmer note of the poems. He can use language sharply and 
cleanly when he wants to (his translation of the Agamemnon 
shows that) but too often sheer resignation lets his diction be- 
come flabby and his thought dull. There are stanzas in the new 
volume which flop badly: 
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I wonder if in a year 
Democracy will be dead 

Or what is more to the point — 
If I shall be dead. 

That numbness of feeling can produce sloppy poetry is also 
proved by parts of Autumn Journal (1939), a series of personal 
reactions to the events of the last four months of 1938. Written 
in immediate response to contemporary events—both personal 
and political—this series of discursive poems naturally lacks plan 
and cohesion, and sometimes MacNeice is merely thinking aloud 
with a casualness which is only saved from prolixity by his ability 
to pause at intervals and gather up his previous thought in a 
single image or a sharp and brief fable. We find in Autumn 
Journal the same general mood of the earlier poems—the honest 
man alone in the twilight—heightened at times by the sharpness 
of the political situation in the immediately pre- and post- 
Munich days. But heightened emotion will not in itself produce 
form in poetry, and more than once the reader has the impression 
that the author is too sad and tired to bother to integrate his 
verses: 


And negotiation wins, 
If you can call it winning, 

And here we are—just as before—safe in our skins; 
Glory to God for Munich. 

And stocks go up and wrecks 
Are salved and politicians’ reputations 

Go up like Jack-on-the-Beanstalk; only the Czechs 
Go down and without fighting. 





The honest man is clearly not necessarily a poet. 

And now we have The Last Ditch, a slight collection of 
occasional poems—twenty-four in all—-published in very pleasing 
format by the Cuala Press. The opening poem, Prognosis, is a 


simple and arresting little piece, which seems to mean more than 
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it does on account of the cunning ambiguity of the fable: 


Goodbye, Winter, 

The days are getting longer, 
The tea-leaf in the teacup 
Is herald of a stranger. 


Will he bring me business A sli 
Or will be bring me gladness aa, 
Or will he come for cure betwe 
Of his own sickness? . . . of Cs 
Will his name be John Fo 
Or will his name be Jonah 

Crying to repent sketc. 


On the Island of Iona? 





other 
And the final stanza: contr 
Will his name be Love | he is 
And all his talk be crazy? — 
Or will his name be Death 

And his message easy? yet ¢ 
MacNeice has clearly cleaned his pen since writing Autumn fooli 
Journal; though the sharp strokes have not the overtones he can | 
seems to have intended them to possess. One suspects his reason | orn 
for choosing the Island of lona—the rhyme is suspiciously nice | oiled 
and neat. This 
There follow ten poems with the general title, The Coming of of hi 
War. The first of these, Dublin, is written in that over-loose If 
jog-trot to which we have already objected. The third, Cushenden, emo 
is wholly successful: a descriptive poem expressing the poet's for < 
mood through carefully patterned imagery, it moves carefully to —pe 
its effectively under-stated climax: | perk 
Fuchsia and ragweed and the distant hills Her: 

Made as it were out of clouds and sea my 


All night the bay is plashing and the moon 
Marks the break of the waves . . . 


Forgetfulness: brass lamps and copper jugs 
And home-made bread and the smell of turf or flax 
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And the air a glove and the water lathering easy 
And convolvulus in the hedge. 


Only in the dark green room beside the fire 
With the curtains drawn against the winds and waves 
There is a little box with a well-bred voice: 
What a place to talk of War. 
A slight thing, but neatly done. The rest of this group hover 
between the pedestrian jog of Dublin and the restrained lyricism 
of Cushenden. 

For the rest, there are little descriptive poems, character 
sketches, reflections, some written after the beginning of the war, 
others written earlier. The collection is clearly not an important 
contribution to MacNeice’s poetic output: like so many others, 
he is marking time these days and re-adjusting himself to the 
foreseen yet shattering present. The voice of the poet has not 
yet come through the louder cries of the day, and it would be 
foolish to expect it thus early. The British poets, in particular, 
can hardly be expected to go forward on their literary careers at 
normal speed. If they keep their thinking honest and their tools 
oiled they will be able to speak effectively when the time comes. 
This little volume is perhaps MacNeice’s oiling of his tools: 
of his honesty there has never been any question. 

If it is true, we might add, that “poetry takes its origin in 
emotion recollected in tranquillity,” we have a long time to wait 
for another important volume from the other side of the Atlantic 
—perhaps even from this side. But perhaps it is not true, and 
perhaps there is some significance in Day Lewis’ quotation from 
Herman Melville: “But even so, amid the tornadoed Atlantic of 


my being, do I myself still centrally disport in mute calm.” 


David Daiches 
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“TWENTY YEARS AT HARD LABOR” migl 


In What Hour, by Kenneth Rexroth. The Macmillan Co. 

Examples of Kenneth Rexroth’s verse are by now familiar to 
readers of the literary and poetry journals (who may or may not R 
confuse him with the two other Kenneths—Fearing and Patchen); 
this, however, is his first book. As an integrated performance of A 
it is less than notable; in many of the poems, the time-honored 
sources—Eliot, Pound, Stevens, Crane, Auden—fairly crackle 
from the page. Rexroth makes little effort to harmonize these 
loyalties; the result is a book hag-ridden by antecessors, of whom 
none contradict the critical truism: that their strength lies in 
their defiance of successful imitation. 

Liberal citation from In What Hour might substantiate these 
remarks, but more significant is the case of Rexroth himself. He 
is, I believe, an “objectivist” (which is to say, a streamlined 





“imagist”—Pound has on occasion given his name and capacious 
blessing to both cliques); but the tag implies little that the | 
verse itself cannot better demonstrate. The logomachic style, by | 
any other name, would be as apparent; here articulation is further 
impeded by the ambiguity of the unarticulated idea. Rexroth’s 
countenancing of a purgation and a correction (presumably 
Marxian) of modern society is obliquely expressed. The symp- 
toms of his dissatisfaction are those common to all of his gen- and 








eration—all, that is, but the misanthropic few. The poet, eating, | or 
remembers the starving Spaniard; a transport plane reminds him call 
of bombed civilians, and so on, until the swollen guilt-sense th 
intoxicates his being with neural bewilderment. What is he to wo! 
do? Like another Californian, he might forswear all communal Ha: 
sympathies and marry the hawk; but again, like Nicola Sacco, he I 
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might fight and fall “for the conquest of the joy of freedom 
for . . . the poor workers.” Of this dilemma, and its conse- 
quences to the poetic sensibility, Philip Henderson has written 
intuitively and at length in his book, The Poet and Society. 

Rexroth’s fulminations lack the pyrotechnics that make Auden 
exciting reading, but they are no less incoherent than the worst 
of Auden for being more cryptically conceived. Yeats’s remark 
that “We make out of the quarrel with others rhetoric, but of 
the quarrel with ourselves, poetry,” requires an addendum to 
validate the propagandizing function of rhetoric—a function, no 
doubt, to which Rexroth, like Auden, subscribes ex animo. But 
if Auden’s career has incited a plethora of rhetoric, Eliot's has 
not; it remains to Rexroth to harness the pair together in such 
lines as: 


Before the inevitable act, 

The necessity of decision, 

The pauper broken in the ditch, 
The politician embarrassed in the council 
Before the secret connivance, 

Before the plausible public appearance 
What are the consequences of this adultery? 





Elsewhere, Stevens is respectfully saluted 
The avi ’ f gravid mice enti 
Each icy nostrum of the zodiac, et 


1 


and there are “letters” to Auden and to Yvor Winters, a repudia- 
tion of Santayana, and an exercise in Whiteheadian objectivity 
called Organum. Pervasive throughout the non-political items 
they are few) is the predilection for “daring” metaphors and 
word-combinations suggestive of that disconsolate incantator, 
Hart Crane. 

[ am not unaware of the dangers of this “I’ve seen you before” 
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indictment; Rexroth might conceivably have the stuff of a supe- 
rior poet despite any number of derivations, but the hint of 
inadequate assimilation carried by the present book is too con- 
stant for easy dismissal. The poet has little that is new to say, 
and his devices for speech are fully as familiar as the polemic 
itself. In the poem, August 22, 1939, he describes his literary 
career thus far as “twenty years at hard labor.” If that is so, 
we could scarcely expect his poems to be greatly unlike those 
articles fashioned by prison inmates for a stipend. I dislike 
stressing the parallel, but the Rexroth of In What Hour sorely 
needs either a change of occupation or a parole. 


William FitzGerald 


THE MEANING OF CRASHAW 


Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility, by Austin 

Warren. Louisiana State University Press. 

The chief purpose of this study, Mr. Warren explains, is to 
translate “the twentieth-century reader of Crashaw into the posi- 
tion of one who, three centuries ago, was informed upon the 
principal movements in English and Continental religion and art, 
and conversant with Latin, Italian, and English poetry. The 
translation can never be complete, but to the extent that it is 
incomplete, the communication between Crashaw and us is 
imperfect, and to that extent we do not receive his poem but 
intercalate parts of our own. It is the humble use of scholarship 
to ensure, so far as its knowledge extends, that when we read the 
poetry of three centuries ago we attain the poet’s meaning.” 

At least four of the five chapters are concerned with the neces- 
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The Meaning of Crashaw 


sary preliminary of “scholarship.” In these chapters, Mr. Warren 
compresses a great deal of fascinating material on “The Laudian 
Movement and the Counter-Reformation,” “The Man,” “Inter- 
lude: Baroque Art and the Emblem,” “The Reputation.” There 
are many things that one can praise in these chapters: the admir- 
able selection of sources, the richness of explanatory materials in 
the text and notes, the brilliant originality in matters of both 
scholarly investigation and critical synthesis. 

Readers of PorTry will perhaps be most interested, with Mr. 
Warren, in the fourth and longest chapter of the book: “The 
Poetry.” This chapter is most important because in it Warren 
gets to the essential business of his study of Crashaw: to find 
out the “organic ‘meaning’ of rhythm, image, and word as begot 
by the ‘maker’,” to “attain the poet’s meaning.” In this regard 
Warren advocates in theory a kind of “intrinsic” or “autotelic” 
approach to literary criticism which attempts to evaluate a poem 
as a poem and nut as a biographic or socio-economic document. 
In this regard, too, Warren may be said to belong to the critical 
school of I. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot, Robert Penn Warren, 
Cleanth Brooks, Jr., John Crowe Ransom, Ronald S. Crane—to 
mention only a few. 

Like most of his confreres, Warren is somewhat better in his 
theoretical negations—A poem is not biography, a poem is not 
history, etc—than in his attempts to point out positively and 
concretely the “organic ‘meaning’” of a particular poem. For 
one thing, Warren’s interest in the baroque “spirit” of Crashaw’s 
day inclines him to come perilously close to the “analogical” 
type of literary criticism, which is so fond of interpreting litera- 
ture in terms of any and every other art. Such a statement as 
“poetry is less and more than painting, less and more than music” 
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does not tell us a great deal about poetry, painting, or music. 
Similarly, the discussion of baroque art occasionally uses the 
Geistesgeschichte approach (probably unintentionally, since 

Warren has expressly repudiated this school) in analogizing e | 
from architecture to painting to sculpture to theology to the to t 
emblem to—poetry. As Professor Ronald S. Crane has described | 
it (in Philological Quarterly, April 1935), one aspect of this The 





approach is to consider “whatever art may be selected in terms : 
not of its own proper evolution but rather of analogies set up i 
between it and the other arts that flourished at the same time. The 
To be sure, Warren does not base his criticism of poetry s 
altogether, or even in great part, on broad aesthetic analogies; v 
but to the degree that he does, he strays from his expressed inten- | E 
tion to investigate the organic meaning of Crashaw’s poetry. | Th 

Moreover, when considering a poem in terms of its own com- C 
position, Warren is too frequently contented with making merely o 
prosodical or grammatical or rhetorical statements. Valuable I 
as such statements are, they do not constitute the final reading The 
of a poem gua poem. But his statements are valuable. Cutting ‘ 
rather more deeply into the core of poetry than, say, Tillotson | . 
on Pope, Ainsworth on Collins, or Matthiessen on Eliot, Warren | The 
causes Crashaw’s poems to emerge with a richness of meaning | I 
that they could not possibly have had previously for even the | . 
careful reader. | Th 


Leo Shapiro 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


HIS year again Poetry has the pleasure of announcing six 
prize awards. We list them with grateful acknowledgement 
to the donors: 


The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, awarded for the twenty-sixth 
time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, the 
internationally distinguished Chicago lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, awarded for the twenty-seventh time; pre- 
sented this year again by the Friday Club, a society of Chicago 
women which has financed, ever since 1922, a number of 
POETRY’S prizes. 

The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded in 1936 by Mr. 
Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, and to be given annually as a 
memorial to a great student and admirer of modern verse by 
his close friend. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded for the sixth time, and 
to be continued annually by three friends of the magazine in 
memory of a lover of poetry. 

The Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize, initiated in 1937 by Mrs. 
Inez Cunningham Stark of Chicago, a friend of POETRY’s foun- 
der and of the magazine; to be continued annually. 

The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, awarded for the fourth time 
through the generosity of Marion Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert 
Mitchell) of Chicago; to be continued annually. 


The editors and advisory committee of POETRY constitute the 
jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are not consid- 
ered for prizes. It has also been against our policy to repeat the 
awarding of individual prizes. Under this rule the following poets 
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of our twenty-eighth year are hors concours: E. E. Cummings 
and Maurice Lesemann for the Levinson Prize; Winfield Townley or 
Scott, John Gould Fletcher, Elder Olson, Willard Maas, and yes 
William Carlos Williams, for the Guarantors Prize; Dylan 
Thomas and Maxwell Bodenheim, for the Blumenthal Prize; 
John Malcolm Brinnin, for the Davis Prize; H. B. Mallalieu, for 
the Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize. 





We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems AJ 
printed during the past year in Volumes LV and LVI of Portry _ 
(October 1939 through September 1940), with reference alsoto | 
each poet's general achievement or promise. 


THE HELEN HAIRE LEVINSON PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, (1 
for a poem or group of poems by an American citizen published 
in POETRY during its twenty-eighth year is awarded to | 


ROBINSON JEFFERS dc 


of Carmel, California, for Come, Little Birds, printed in the | 
October 1939 issue, and in recognition of the high merit of his 
contribution tc modern literature. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: | uf 
CARL SANDBURG (1914); VACHEL LINDSAY (1915), EDGAR LEE MAS- 

TERS (1916); CLOYD HEAD (1917); J. C. UNDERWOOD (1918); H. L 

DAVIS (1919); WALLACE STEVENS (1920);LEW SARETT (1921); ROB- 

ERT FROST (1922); EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON (1923); AMY LOW- TI 

ELL (1924); RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING (1925); MARK TURBYFILL 

(1926); MAURICE LESEMANN (1927); ELINOR WYLIE (1928); MAR- 

JORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1929); HART CRANE (1930); EDNA ST. VIN- 

CENT MILLAY (1931); MARIANNE MOORE (1933); HORACE GREGORY | fi 

(1934); MARY BARNARD (1935); ROBERT PENN WARREN (1936); | 

LOUISE BOGAN (1937); H. D. (1938); E. E. CUMMINGS (1939). f¢ 
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THE GUARANTORS PRIZE of one hundred dollars, for a poem 
or group of poems published in POETRY during its twenty-eighth 
year, is awarded to 

KENNETH FEARING 


of New York City, for Three Poems, printed in the May 1940 


issue. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

VACHEL LINDSAY (1913); CONSTANCE SKINNER (1914); H. D. 
(1915); JOHN GOULD FLETCHER (1916); ROBERT FROST (1917); 
AJAN SYRIAN (1918); MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1919); EDNA ST. 
VINCENT MILLAY (1920); FORD MADOX FORD (1921); ALFRED KREYM- 
BORG (1922); LOLA RIDGE (1923); AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL (1924); 
LEONORA SPEYER (1925); AGNES LEE (1926); MALCOLM COWLEY 
(1927); MARION STROBEL (1928); H. BONER (1929); ABBIE HUSTON 
EVANS (1930); WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1931); ELDER OLSON 
(1933); HILDEGARDE FLANNER (1934); WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 
(1935); MARYA ZATURENSKA (1936); W. H. AUDEN (1937); WILLARD 
MAAS (1938); STEPHEN SPENDER (1939). 


THE OsCAR BLUMENTHAL PRIZE FOR POETRY, of one hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems published in POETRY dur- 
ing its twenty-eighth year, is awarded to 

MURIEL RUKEYSER 
of New York City, for Elegy, printed in the October 1939 issue, 
and for The Soul and Body of John Brown (June 1940). 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 


MARION STROBEL (1936); THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL (1937); DYLAN 
THOMAS (1938); MAXWELL BODENHEIM (1939 


THE JEANNETTE SEWELL DAVIS PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, offered this year 


for the sixth time through three friends of POETRY, is awarded to 
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ROBERT FRIEND T 


of New York City, for Four Poems, printed in the December 


1939 issue. Mp 
nist 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 193 
JESSE STUART (1934); DAVID SCHUBERT (1936); WILLIAM PILLIN 3 
(1937); D. S. SAVAGE (1938); JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN (1939). pr 


THE HARRIET MONROE MEMORIAL PRIZE, of one hundred “. 
dollars—to be given, at the judges’ discretion, preferably for a | nw 
sonnet or group of sonnets published in POETRY during itstwenty- | 
eighth year—is awarded to 





DAvip WOLFF | on 


of New York City, for The City, printed in the January 1940 
issue. This poem is not in sonnet form. 
This prize has been awarded three times before, as follows: 


FRANKLIN FOLSOM (1937); BELLE TURNBULL (1938); H. B. 
MALLALIEU (1939). 


THE HARRIET MONROE LyRIC PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a lyric poem or group of lyric poems published in POETRY 
during its twenty-eighth year, is awarded to 


LouIs MACNEICE 


now resident in Ithaca, New York, for Ten Poems, printed in the 
May 1940 issue. 





This prize has been awarded three times before, as follows: 
ROGER ROUGHTON (1937); H. H. LEWIS (1938); MALCOLM COWLEY | 7 
(1939). h 
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The above lists of previous awards should not be regarded as 
a complete record of the prizes given by POETRY. Many other 
awards, ranging from $100 to $500, have been made during the 
history of the magazine. The reader is referred to our November 
1936 issue for a nearly complete list of poets honored by earlier 
prizes. 

We again strongly recommend, to individual patrons and to 
clubs alike, the endowment of poetry prizes and scholarships sim- 
ilar to those given annually, in the larger American communities 
and abroad, to painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians. In 
order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts or bequests, 

our privilege to suggest two plans which offer as much free- 
dom as possible from local and conservative prejudice. The editors 


will be glad to correspond with anyone interested. 


NEWS NOTES 


spite of the war, new magazines continue to come out of England. 
Now, a twice-quarterly which reflects the shortage of paper in its 
format and its streamlined articles, represents the position of the Peace 
Pledge Union—"positive pacifism.” ‘Moral and mental power are the 
only enduring forces, and in the end will triumph over evil. But the 
fewer of us lay aside their principles for the duration, the sooner will 


that triumph occur.” Among the contributors are George Woodcock 
the editor), Frederic Prokosch, Nicholas Moore, H. B. Mallalieu, 
Keidrych Rhys, and Terence Heywood. Julian Symons contributes some 


Notes on the Poet and War, in which he says that the poet, as poet, can 
do nothing about the war. “It is advisable at this time to think about 
style, to write very carefully, and therefore to absent oneself from the 
war as much as possible. . . . It is not easy to think of other things during 
an air raid or bayonet practice; but it is necessary.” 

The editors of Kingdom Come, “The Magazine of War-time Oxford,” 
take the position that the intellectual can no longer stand apart, that “he 
must fight with the throng to preserve that individuality which for a time 
lose but which in the event of a Nazi triumph he will lose for 
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always. . . . Only an allied victory can preserve the thinker, the scholar, 
and the creative artist.” Among the poets who contribute are H. B. 
Mallalieu, Ruth Pitter, George Woodcock, Frederic Prokosch, Terence 





Heywood, and Ruthven Todd. Po 
In America a new bi-monthly, Diogenes, is scheduled to make its of 

appearance before these notes are published. Diogenes, edited by Arthur at 

Blair and Frank Jones, Box 2035, Madison, Wis., will be devoted chiefly 

to poetry and criticism, and promises to introduce in translation the work wa 

of important foreign contemporaries not widely known in this country. | bo 

Subscription is one dollar a year. In 
A startling commentary on Poets Reading Their Own Things—a subject pr: 

on which, as everyone who has ever recited or listened knows, much can 

be said pro and con—comes to us from India by way of Henry Allen Hi 


Moe, Secretary of the Guggenheim Foundation, who passed on a letter he 


JU 
received from a newspaperman in that country. Mr. Moe’s correspondent, 7 
who wishes to remain anonymous, attended a mushaira, a poets’ conclave, to 
where he had looked forward to seeing “cloistered devotees joining muted 
chants perhaps of the Gardens of Shalimar, or Kotri, by the River.” n 
Therefore “it was with a degree of amazement that, expecting an evening's be 
dulcet quatrains, I found—a football rally! No less. Six hundred stamp- 
ing, shouting, cheering students. . . . On the platform the evening's enter- an 
tainment consisted of recitations of their own works by twenty or more of 
poets. In turn they got up, intoned their writings into the microphone, 
and sat down. But it wasn’t as simple as that. Everything depends be 
on the first couplet. Since these poets don’t just speak, but must sing 
their lines, voice quality has much to do with their success. The first er 
three words reveal whether a voice is rich, deep and mellow or is high as 
and squeaky. Woe be to the performer with the latter blessing. He 
may have written the most arresting verse of the evening, but not even 2 
full line of it is heard. When the student listeners have made up their fr 
minds, no delay ensues before the outbreak of catcalls and whistling. 
. . . But when that poet comes who can carry the crowd, the one whose C 
voice is good and whose couplets are exciting, he is rewarded by almost S| 
breathless attention unsullied by sophisticated detachment. When he Pp 
scores a touche a deep rumble originates in the back of the room and rolls 
majestically forward. ‘Vah, vah,’ the tribute greets him, ‘bahut khub, is 
bahut khub’ . . . superb, superb.” fc 
For an American parallel it would probably be necessary to go to the 
ball park. The pop bottle is not subtle, but it does represent a judgment. n 


The hurled straw hat and the bronx cheer are a response which some 
reading poets might prefer to the courteous apathy which is too often 
their reward. Or would they? . . . On the basis of considerable experi- u 
ence with Poets Reading Their Own Things, we conclude that it is per- 

haps better to let sleeping audiences lie. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


FREDERIC PROKOSCH, an American poet and novelist now living in 
Portugal, has contributed often to POETRY since 1930. He is the author 
of The Assassins and The Carnival. A third book of his poems, Death 
at Sea, will be published by Harpers this month. 

WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS has been a contributor since 1913. He 
was a member of the original Imagist group and has published many 
books of verse, the most recent of which is Collected Poems. His novel, 
In the Money, has just been published by New Directions. He lives and 
practices medicine in Rutherford, N. J. 

STEPHEN SPENDER is one of the best-known younger English poets. 
He was awarded our Guarantors Prize in 1939. His latest book of 
poems is The Still Centre. 

KENNETH SLADE ALLING, of Wilton, Conn., is a frequent contributor 
to magazines. He is the author of a recent book of poems, Core of Fire. 

JOHN NERBER, a young American poet, was born in Michigan and is 
now a student at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. He has appeared once 
before here, in December 1938. 

DAVID HAMILTON is the author of a book of poems, Four Gardens, 
and of two novels, Pale Warriors and Picaresque. He is the president 
of a manufacturing company near Detroit. 

MADELINE GLEASON lives in San Francisco. She has appea 
before, in July 1936, but has not sent us any biographical data. 

J. S. MOODEY was born in Fresno, Calif., and lived on a ranch until 
entering college in 1930. He is now a graduate student and teaching 
assistant at the University of California. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

R. H. KUHLKE was born thirty years ago in Akron, Ohio, graduated 
from Harvard in 1934, and now works for a Boston publishing house. 

SONIA RAIZISS was born in Germany and is now living in New York 
City, working on her thesis for a University of Pennsylvania Ph. D. 
She received a Guggenheim fellowship in 1937 and has contributed 
poems to American Prefaces, The Atlantic Monthly, Commonweal, etc. 

HENRY TREECE is a young English poet of Irish-Welsh extraction. He 
is the author of 38 Poems, published by the Fortune Press, and of a 
forthcoming book, The Dark Stranger. 

ALICE MONKS MEARS was born in West Chester, Pa., in 1911, and 
now lives in Hudson, Ohio. Her poems have been published in The 
Lyric, Voices, and Palms 

LEE HAYS is Arkansan now living in Philadelphia. He has con- 
tributed to The w Republic, New Masses, and New Anvil. 

This month’s prose writers have all appeared previously: 

R. P. BLACKMUR, of Boston, is the author of a well-known book of 
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criticism, The Double Agent, and of a book of poems, From Jordan's 
Delight. This year he has begun teaching at Princeton. DAVID DAICHES, 
a young British poet and critic, is on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. His latest book, Poetry and the Modern World, will be pub- 
lished this fall. WILLIAM FITZGERALD, of Boston, has contributed 
poems and criticism since 1936. He is the author of a book of verse, 
Daekargus. LEO SHAPIRO, of Chicago, is on the English faculty of 
De Paul University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Cantos LII-LXXI, by Ezra Pound. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Collected Poems of Kenneth Fearing. Random House. 

Against the Cold, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

With Wings As Eagles, by William Rose Benét. Dodd Mead & Co. 

The Arrow at the Heel, by Raymond Holden. Henry Holt & Co. 

Return Again, Traveler, by Norman Rosten. Yale University Press. 

People of Note, by Laurence McKinney. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

New Zealand Poems, by Eileen Duggan. Macmillan Co. 

Here Only A Dove, by Sister Maris Stella. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. 

To What Strange Altar, by Dorothy Quick. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

New Journey, by Sidney Salt. Black Faun Press, Prairie City, Ill. 

Only on the West Wind, by Florida Watts Smyth. Middlebury College 
Press, Middlebury, Vt. 

From All the Airts, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, England. 

The Beggar's Lute, by Peter A. D. Baker. Favil Press, Ltd., London. 

Revolt, by John Bunker. Campion Books, New York. 

Sunset Hour, by Kate Kirkham. Banner Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

In the Midst of Death, by Clive Sansom. Priv. ptd., Hollywood. 
ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Fear No More, A Book of Poems for the Present Time, by living English 
poets. Cambridge University Press. 

Sarah Lawrence Studies, Vol. Ill. Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York. 

Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

A Victorian Rebel, by Lloyd Wendell Eshleman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The State of the Nation, by Robert Lowry, Weldon Kees, Gilbert Neiman, 
William Saroyan, Arthur Blair, J. Calder Joseph, Alvin Levin. The 
Little Man Press, Cincinnati. 

A Southern Bibliography: Poetry 1929-1938, compiled by Janet Margaret 

Agnew. Louisiana State University Library School, University, La. 
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